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duced in the ground at a certain epoch of the
earthquake.1

On the other hand, it is important to notice that,
in the central part of the disturbed area, at Nice, two,
if not all three, of the magnetographs were unaffected
at the time of the earthquake.

At first sight, this fact seems equally opposed to
a mechanical explanation of the disturbance. But,
when the vibrations are very rapid, as they are in the
neighbourhood of the epicentre, the magnetic bars,
owing to their mode of suspension, have not suffi-
cient time to be sensibly deflected in the brief interval
between successive phases of the impulse. The
magnetograms of the Montsouns observatory show,
for instance, hardly any perceptible trace of dis-
turbance during the passage of railway trains along
two adjacent lines. The farther, however, the earth-
waves travel from the origin, the longer becomes
the period of their vibrations. In Switzerland, they
were remarkable for their slowness, even to the
unaided senses. Thus, at places more or less re-
mote from the Riviera, the magnets would receive
impulses at intervals approximating to their own
periods of vibration, and they would then oscillate
freely for some time.

Again, notwithstanding some variations, it will be

1 In order to test the truth of this explanation, M. Moureaux sus-
pended a bar of copper at the Pare Saint-Maur observatory by two
threads in the same way as the horizontal force-magnet. The direction
of this bar was also registered photographically, and it remained un-
moved during the Verny earthquake of July i2lh, 1889, and the
Dardanelles earthquake of October 25th, 1889, while one or more of
the magnets were disturbed. The experiment, however, was ineffective;
for, in order that the magnet may rest in a horizontal position, its
centre of gravity must be at unequal distances from the two points of